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Four of our stories in this issue 
have to do either with the Com- 
monwealth of Nations or with 
members of the Commonwealth. 
The subject we think is especially 
timely because of the Common- 
wealth Trade and Economic Con- 
ference soon to be held in Mon- 
treal. 

The Commonwealth, says a for- 
mal definition, is a voluntary as- 
sociation of independent member 
countries, self-governing territories, 
and other entities with many de- 
grees of political independence. 

This loose but effective associa- 
tion of nations includes about one- 
fourth of the world’s land area and 
nearly a fourth of the world’s peo- 
ple. The listing of members is 
large, including such countries as 
the United Kingdom, India, Pakis- 
tan, Canada, Australia, New Zea- 
land, Union of South Africa, 
Ghana, and others whom we lack 
room fo list. 


As an outlet for United States 
products, as a competitor in the 
world’s market place, and as a 
bulwark of liberty and free enter- 
prise, the Commonwealth is signi- 
ficant to us. What the Common- 
wealth does affects us. We will 
watch with interest the course and 
outcome of the Commonwealth's 
conference. 


Cover Photograph 
Canada today is a prosperous indus- 
trial nation, but its strength also lies 
in the wealth of its farmlands and the 
vigor of its farmers. 


To report and interpret world 


agricultural developments. 
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An Expanding Commonwealth 
In an Expanding World 


St ees MONTH the Commonwealth Trade and Economic 
Conference meets in Montreal to explore the problems 
confronting this widespread community of independent 
countries and self-governing territories. Within its mem- 
bership is the United Kingdom, the world’s largest food- 
importing country, which buys one-half of its food require- 
ments abroad; Canada, Australia, and New Zealand, surplus- 
food countries whose commodities compete in world mar- 
kets with the products from U.S. farms; and such nations 
as India and Pakistan, where food deficits occur more or 
less regularly. 

The United States is interested in this conference for 
two very definite reasons. First, any tightening of trade 
relations within the Commonwealth tends to exclude or 
restrict free trade with the United States. And second, the 
United States and the Commonwealth nations have a great 
common objective—to counteract the Communist World's 
trade drive against free nations. 

Canada’s Prime Minister John Diefenbaker, in his wel- 
coming speech to President Eisenhower this past July, made 
it clear that his country has no illusions about Communist 
trade. 


“The Communist world is waging an intensive economic global 
offensive of ‘aid and trade’—an offensive which is not designed to 
secure profits in a bookkeeping sense, nor to secure the ordinary 
gains of trade for its peoples, but an offensive whose success will 


be measured by the degree to which th§ ouls, hearts, freedoms, and 


aspirations of the recipients will be subverted to the purpose of 
communism. To meet this new and ever enlarging phase of Com- 
munist cold war I believe that joint efforts are needed to expand 
world trade, to increase the financial base of liquid reserves neces- 
sary for such expansion, and to help in raising the standards of 
peoples in underdeveloped countries . . . The need is imperative. 

The forces of communism will not wait, for time is running out.” 

Immediate as this problem is, it is not the raison d’étre 
of the Commonwealth Conference. When trade ministers 
meet, their main purpose is, as one might imagine, to search 
out ways of expanding the trade of their own countries and 
of insuring markets for their products. This last is what 
motivated the trade and economic conference in 1932— 
an Empire meeting as it was called then. Declaring that 
Canada was primarily interested in an assured market in 
Britain for its wheat, Prime Minister R.B. Bennett requested 
that a meeting of Empire representatives convene at Ottawa 
to develop a plan of economic cooperation based on the 
principle of Empire preference. 

The outcome of that meeting is well-known. The Empire 
countries set up tariff preferences and preferential quotas 
that were intended to give their own producers market 
advantages within the Empire vis-a-vis foreign producers. 
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With this step, the pendulum swung far away from the 
traditional British free trade policy defined in 1846 with 
the repeal of the Corn Laws. Since the 1932 meeting, sub- 
sequent conferences, whether trade, fiscal, or political, have 
delved into means of increasing the economic strength of 
member countries and territories. 

The Montreal conference will not be another Ottawa. 
As one Canadian official expressed it, too much has hap- 
pened in those 26 years. “Let us say our theme will be ‘an 
expanding Commonwealth in an expanding world.’” 

As the Commonwealth has expanded so has its economic 
development. Capital formation within the Commonwealth 
has been growing. Great Britain has always been the main 
source of surplus capital, but capital is now increasing in 
India, Canada, and Australia. 

US. industry has invested heavily in Australia, Canada, 
parts of Africa and Asia. But much of the foreign exchange 
used for capital improvement was obtained by the Com- 
monwealth from increased production within its @wn 
boundaries. Exports, which set new records in all parts of 
the Commonwealth, steadily rose during the 1946-56 dec- 
ade; and earnings from these have gone largely into the 
purchase of heavy goods and equipment to further this 
broad economic growth. 

Against this background of Commonwealth expansion, 
what are the issues that will come up for discussion? Ways 
of improving Commonwealth trade may be expected to 
stand first on the agenda, and what evolves will probably 
not be in the nature of further preferential tariffs. Most 
certainly dollar restrictions, from which Canada suffers as 
much as the United States, will be dealt with, also sterling 
balances and how soon convertibility can be reached. 

The Common Market will undoubtedly be a topic. All 
Commonwealth countries that supply agricultural commodi- 
ties or other products to the six Market countries in West- 
ern Europe will be affected as trade increases within the 
Market area. Will this interfere with the traditional entry 
of high-protein wheat from Canada, for example? Will 
these countries continue to use Australian wools in their 
mills? 

Just what answers the Conference will give to these ques- 
tions remains to be seen. Unquestionably they will be 
pertinent to the future of the United States’ agricultural 
trade. And beyond that, they may seek, as President Eisen- 
hower said in his Canadian address, “not only to meet the 
expanding needs of our people but also to set up an ex- 
ample of free men’s accomplishments which will encourage 
and attract those less fortunate.” 


Canada as an export market 
for U.S. agriculture 


‘. ANADA, even though itself a major 

agricultural producer and exporter, 
buys more U.S. farm products than any 
other country except the United King- 
dom, Japan, and Germany. It has taken 
an average of nearly $300 million each 
year since 1951. 

Several factors, some of them inter- 
dependent, encourage this high volume 
of Canadian purchases. The most im- 
portant is the natural advantage of 
north-south trading across a friendly 
border of more than 3,000 miles. The 
short hauls, even with import duties 
included, cost less for many commodi- 
ties than the long east-west hauls with- 
in Canada. 

Many industry people in British Co- 
lumbia and Alberta, for example, find 
it more advantageous to purchase cer- 
Pacific 


Coast States than from eastern Canada. 


tain commodities from our 


Winnipeg merchants have their con- 
nections in Minneapolis. Toronto busi- 
nessmen trade with Detroit and Chi- 
cago. Montreal trades with New York. 
And the Maritime Provinces trade with 
the New England and Atlantic Coast 
States. 

Minimum border restrictions encour- 
age many Canadians and US. citizens 
to visit each others’ countries each 
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By Fred J. Rossiter 


U. S. Agricultural Attache, Ottawa 


year for both business and pleasure. 
No passport or health certificate are 
required, and boundary regulations are 
few and simple. As a result of this 
heavy two-way travel, many trade and 
business opportunities are discovered 
and developed in each country. 

Trade barriers between the countries 
are relatively low, considering the pro- 
duction patterns in the two nations. 
True, both have some trade restrictions. 
For instance, Canada prohibits the sale 
of color-added oranges, and the United 
States has an import quota on alsike 
and rye. Each country complains about 
the other's restrictions, but the effects, 
when analyzed, are minor compared 
with the volume of trade. 

The rising economic level in Canada 
has resulted in demand for a greater 
variety of foods, as Canada’s gross na- 
tional income has grown steadily from 
$15.6 billion in 1948 to $31.4 billion 
in 1957. Some U.S. products like fruits 
and vegetables have benefited especially 
from the fact that Canadian housewives 
have had more doilars to spend. 

Crops that Canada does not grow— 
cotton, citrus fruits, and rice—account 
for a substantial volume of Canadian 
agricultural imports from the United 
States. Canada gets-from us a relatively 


large share of its requirements of these 
products. 


Fruits and Vegetables 

Canada takes from 45 to 50 percent 
of our total fruit and vegetable exports. 
These are the two commodity groups 
for which our exports to Canada have 
shown the greatest increase in volume. 
And in value, Canada’s total imports 
of these items have nearly doubled 
since 1951, expanding from $85 mil- 
lion to the present level of more than 
$160 million. Sharpest increases have 
occurred in concentrated fruit juices 
and in winter vegetables. 

The most important factor contribut- 
ing to this gain has been increased pur- 
chasing power and the increased de- 
mand it has created. Catering to that 
demand and helping to stimulate it 
with attractive packaging and displays 
is the supermarket, which has spread 
rapidly across Canada in the past dec- 


ade. 


Cotton 

Canada normally purchases most of 
its raw cotton requirements from the 
United States. When our export prices 
are out of line, however, Canadian 
cotton mills do not hesitate to pur- 
chase their supplies from other sources. 
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This was the situation during the 1955-56 marketing year. 


Soybeans 

Canadian purchases of U.S. soybeans and of soybean meal 
and oil have grown rapidly in recent years; value in the 
1956-57 marketing year was over $40 million. This in- 
creased demand is all the more remarkable because Canada’s 
own soybean production has risen from 1.8 million bushels 
in 1948 to 6.5 million in 1957. The demand for soybean 
oil results from the expanding domestic production of mar- 
garine and shortening; the demand for soybean meal, from 
the expanding Canadian feed industry. 


Grains 

Canadian imports of grain are confined to corn and rice, 
since Canada has large surpluses of wheat, barley, and oats. 
The corn import demand stems primarily from distilleries 
and from factories producing cornstarch and breakfast 
cereals. An increased demand more recently has come from 
feed manufacturers. Imports of 19 miilion bushels during 
1956-57 were the largest in nearly 20 years. At the same 
time, Canadian corn production has also expanded; it now 
averages about 30 million bushels, compared with 13 mil- 
lion 10 years ago. 

Canada imports both milled and rough rice from the 
United States. Supplies from other sources are now becom- 
ing available, and U.S. rice must be competitive to keep a 
share of this market. 


Livestock 

Canada normally purchases a substantial number of pure- 
bred animals, principally cattle, from the United States 
each year. Many outstanding breeders of purebred cattle 
regularly exchange animals with U.S. farmers. Occasionally 
some U.S. beef and fat cattle are shipped into Canada when 
Canadian prices are attractive. 


Other Products 

A variable market exists in Canada for regional imports 
of eggs and poultry. The volume is not expected to be large, 
as Canadian output is continuing to expand and is com- 
petitive with imports. 

Regarding the miscellaneous items, Canada is a relatively 
good import market for peanuts, almonds, walnuts, and 
clover seeds. Canada needs approximately 40,000 tons of 
edible peanuts a year, but our prices have frequently been 
out of line with those of supplies from other sources. 


Prospects 

Canada, like the United States, is a large producer and 
exporter of farm products; and it has an unfavorable bal- 
ance of trade with the United States. There are economic 
pressures hindering Canadian imports of U.S. farm com- 
modities. Still, in a free-enterprise system, the goal of 
foreign trade is not that two countries should reach a per- 
fect balance of exports and imports, but that each should 
be able to buy from the other what it wants and sell what 
it can supply. If we wish to maintain our farm markets in 
Canada, we cannot depend on geographical convenience or 
long-term friendship to smooth our way. We must furnish 
the type and quality of product the Canadian market wants; 
we must keep our prices competitive; and we must make 
sure that this trade continues to flow in both directions. 
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How U.S. farm sales to Canada have 
been running 
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Some of the main farm products 

the U.S. sold Canada in 1957 
Value Value 
Vegetables,Con. wmil.dol. 
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Cattle, live. 
Beef 
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Poultry (live, 
dressed, 


frozen). . 
Seeds, field 
and garden 


Pesce leading farm products are 

today in a strong export position. 
Total agricultural output has shown 
significant growth since prewar days, 
and in the past few years there have 
been rising export surpluses of several 
important commodities. Along with 
increased quantity has come a quality 
emphasis that has helped leading Cana- 
dian products win and hold good mar- 
kets both at home and elsewhere. Im- 
portant too have been Canada’s agricul- 
tural price support policies, which have 
frequently shown regard for the for- 
eign market situation. 

Today Canada is the world’s third 
largest exporter of food and other agri- 
cultural products. Its recent annual 
exports of wheat (including flour) av- 
eraged approximately 300 million 
bushels, barley about 70 million bush- 
els, flaxseed 15 million bushels, apples 
about 2 million bushels, and flue-cured 
tobacco 35 million pounds. Exports 
of dressed beef and pork for the 12 
months ending July, 1958 totaled 125 
million pounds, and exports of cattle 
(feeder and slaughter only), add- 
ed up to more than 475,000 head. 
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Supply 

The physical volume of Canada’s 
farm output in 1956 was at an alltime 
high—69 percent above the level of 
1935-39. And despite an occasional 
below-normal year, output for the last 
5 years averaged 45 percent above the 
prewar level. Within the next 10 years, 
production is expected to increase by 
a further 15 percent. 

Several factors have combined to 
produce this upward trend in farm out- 
put. One is Canada’s climate which, 
though it makes farming hazardous, 
can produce bumper crops when grow- 
ing weather is favorable. Another is 
an increase in cultivated acreage, plus 
a shift from less suitable to higher 
yielding cropland. But perhaps most 
striking is increased productivity, 
sparked by the general upsurge in eco- 
nomic growth. 


Quality 

Canada’s rapid growth in both gross 
national income and population has 
strengthened domestic demand for 
high-quality products, both domestic 
and imported. In 1957, Canada con- 


Science and nature together give Canada’s wheat top qual- 
ity. Here, government breeder makes experimental cross. 


Canada as a Big 
Agricultural Exporter 


By Montell Ogdon 


Foreign Agricultural Analysis Division 
Foreign Agricultural Service 


sumed more than twice as much poul- 
try as before the war, nearly twice 
as much milk from commercial sources, 
about twice as many eggs, and almost 
114 times as much meat from inspec- 
ted slaughter. And Canada’s farmers, 
catering to this discriminating demand, 
are delivering quality products that 
have a high appeal to foreign con- 
sumers also. 

Canadian farmers grow some prod- 
ucts, particularly grains, that are unique 
in character. The normally dry grow- 
ing season in western Canada adds 
to the salability of wheat and other 
crops. It produces a hard wheat kernel 
of high protein content; heavy oats; 
and high quality in seeds and barley. 
Protein content is an important deter- 
minant of Canada’s wheat export vol- 
ume. Some foreign buyers require 
high-protein flour, and others buy high- 
protein wheat to strengthen the baking 
quality of flour made from their own 
wheats. Canada prizes its world repu- 
tation for hard red high-protein spring 
wheat; and a code of standards and 
practices assures the foreign buyer of 
getting grade and quality ordered. 
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Quality control is part of Canada’s 
recipe for successful trade promotion. 
All the major farm export commodi- 
ties are covered by comprehensive reg- 
ulations on storage, processing, mixing, 
transportation, and other handling; and 
regulated products must be properly 
inspected, graded, packed, and marked. 
The effect of this system is to strength- 
en the Canadian producer's competitive 
position on world farm markets. 


Prices 

Most leading Canadian export com- 
modities are covered by price supports. 
Prices of wheat, oats, and barley pro- 
duced in western Canada are controlled 
by the Wheat Board; prices of these 
grains produced elsewhere and of cat- 
tle, hogs, sheep, butter, cheese, and 
eggs are controlled by the Agricultural 
Stabilization Board created early in 
1958 under the new Agricultural Prices 
Stabilization Act. 


The Wheat Board handles the dis- 
posal of western grains, establishes an- 
nually a guaranteed price, and controls 
the import and export of wheat as well 
as its domestic movement. The price 
guarantee the producers receive takes 
the form of an initial payment price 
set by the Board in advance of delivery. 
Since World War II, this price has 
been lower than the average price ac- 
tually obtained for the crop, and sup- 
plementary payments have been made 
to producers, in addition to the initial 
payment. In case the net return from 
sales of the crop should be insufficient 
to cover the initial payment, the gov- 
ernment would make good ‘the deficit. 

The guarantees announced for the 
products covered -by the new Prices 
Stabilization Act had no immediate 
effect on Canada’s export position. The 
level of guarantees tended to be some- 
what lower than the domestic Canadian 
market price. For several commodities 
—hogs and eggs, for example—sup- 
ports were raised above previous guar- 
antee levels, but still under the selling 
price prevailing at the time of the 
announcement. Only for butter was 
the price prescribed for the coming 
year well above the support level. 


Principal Exports 

How these three factors—supply, 
quality, and support prices — have 
boosted both production and exports 
is reflected in the following brief sur- 
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Large-scale tobacco farming has boosted Canadian output notably since the war. 
Here, old-style horse and new-style tractor haul ‘‘boats” of leaf to be cured. 


veys of Canada’s leading farm exports. 

Grain. — Average Canadian wheat 
production in 1955-57 was 35 percent 
above that in 1945-49 (crop years be- 
ginning August); exports increased by 
17 percent. For oats the comparable 
figures are: Production up 35 percent, 
exports down 37. But for barley, the 
production percentage increase was 75, 
the export increase over 400. 


New record wheat crops have suc- 


ceeded each other more frequently in 


the last 7 years than any time since 
wheat farming began in Canada. Bar- 
ley crops too have set some new rec- 


ords. These bumper crops have sup- 


plied Canada with large quantities of 


grain for domestic use and for expan- 


sion of exports. 


In several recent years Canadian 


wheat has had a lower than average 


protein content which complicated dis- 
posal problems both at home and else- 
where. But with the high protein con- 


tent of 1957-crop wheat, plus a large 


carryover from previous years and the 
changes in Canadian pricing and dis- 
posal policies, Canada’s wheat and 
flour exports can be expected to con- 


tinue at a relatively high level during 
the next few years. 


Oilseeds —Canada’s exports of oil- ' 


seeds and vegetable oils have become 


High quality is expanding Canada’s 
farm sales at home and elsewhere. 
Apple demand runs ahead of supply; 
chick and broiler supply is ample. 


important. In terms of oil, exports in 
1956 were about 177,000 metric tons, 
with Europe and Japan the buyers. 

Domestic utilization has grown with 
the postwar industrial development, but 
domestic output has grown even faster. 
Formerly a net importer of flaxseed, 
Canada raised its production by 163 
percent between 1945-49 and 1955-57, 
and its exports by a striking 745 per- 
cent. Acreage has tripled since 1953, 
owing to several factors. Growing con- 
ditions were favorable; demand was 
good; delivery quotas were less restric- 
tive, and the cash price higher, than 
for wheat. But this rate of increase is 
not expected to continue. 

Soybean production in recent years 
has grown too, averaging better than 
5 million bushels. Other oilseeds are 
being increased in acreage, especially 
in the west. As acreage expansion 
slows down, Canada’s trade in oils and 
oilseeds may be expected to level off 
somewhat. But demand in the import- 
ing countries, the United Kingdom's 
preferential treatment of Canadian oil- 
seeds, and Canada’s competitive pricing 
in other markets will probably keep 
Canadian shipments high. 

Tobacco. — Average Canadian pro- 
duction of flue-cured tobacco increased 
by 57 percent between 1945-49 and 
1955-57, and exports, by 134 percent. 

Principal Canadian tobacco markets 
are in Western Europe and the Com- 
monwealth countries. 

The Canadian producer's competitive 
position is strengthened by Common- 
wealth tariff preference. Also, the in- 
dustry grew up in an established farm- 
ing area where large level fields permit 
somewhat more efficient mechanization 
than on smaller farms, thus reducing 
the need for much high-cost labor. 

The pricing method has also been a 
factor that helped the Canadian tobacco 
industry dispose of its leaf. Minimum 
average prices were set by the grower 
and buyer members of the associations, 
after direct negotiations; but the asso- 
ciations agreed on a “fair price,” which 
buyers had to pay and growers to ac- 
cept, or lose their marketing licenses. 
Canadian growers have an advantage 
too from the fact that their crop is 
planted and sold later than the crop 
in the United States. This has enabled 
Canadian tobacco associations to de- 
cide on acreages and minimum prices 


with prior knowledge of U.S. actions 
on acreages and price supports. 

Somewhat larger and more stable 
acreages may be expected in the years 
ahead. Also, Canadian tobacco may be 
sold at a smaller discount relative to 
US. leaf. 

Dairy products —Canadian dairy pro- 
duction and consumption have contin- 
ued a steady upward trend since World 
War II. Surplus stocks of butter, cheese, 
and skim milk develop seasonally, with 
domestic consumption cutting into in- 
ventories during the winter. In late 
1957 and early 1958, surpluses devel- 
oped, for the higher level of price sup- 
ports encouraged production and dis- 
couraged consumption. 

Canada's dairy exports have shifted 
away from the important trade in Ched- 
dar cheese—largely with the United 
Kingdom—to a smaller volume of 
more diversified exports that go in- 
creasingly to Latin American countries. 

Poultry products—While the ex- 
port trade takes only 1 percent of 
Canada’s domestic output of poultry 
and eggs, the nation’s production ca- 
pacity for high-quality products is ex- 
panding so fast that larger exports are 
to be expected. 

Chief foreigt markets, except during 
the war and early postwar years, have 
been the United States and other West- 
ern Hemisphere countries. 

Livestock and livestock products.— 
Canada’s meat supply, though moving 
in cycles, has shown a strong expand- 
ing trend in the last half century, reach- 
ing a peak in 1957. Meantime, domes- 
tic meat consumption grew so fast that 
it caught up with expanding produc- 
tion; exports declined to low levels in 
1956; and some slaughter cattle were 
imported. 

Then in 1957, the export supply sit- 
uation quickly changed. Marketings of 
cattle reached record levels and con- 
tinued high in 1958; hog marketings 
rose also. When consumption leveled 
off, the result was greatly increased ex- 
port availability of feeder and slaughter 
cattle, beef, and, to a less extent, pork. 

The United States takes three-fourths 
of Canada’s meat exports and nearly all 
the slaughter animals; in fact, Canada 
is our leading import source of un- 
cooked pork and products, hogs, and 
beef. Shortage of supply is the main 
limiting factor. In other markets, how- 


ever, government controls and com- 
peting supplies limit Canadian sales. 

Fruits and vegetables—Canada ex- 
ports $20 million to $25 million worth 
of fruits and vegetables a year. The 
strong interest that these high-quality 
horticultural products command in the 
United States and elsewhere indicates 
that exports could be greatly increased. 
But limited Canadian output, as well 
as control of trade in the United King- 
dom and Western Europe, tends to re- 
strict export growth. 

Likeliest to expand—because freest 
from climate difficulties—is the apple 
industry. The United States is Canada’s 
biggest apple buyer. Yet in years when 
production has remained steady and 
exports have declined, Canada has im- 
ported early apples from the United 
States, as well as substantial amounts 
of later varieties. U.S. fruit producers 
are eager to keep this two-way flow. 


The Years Ahead 


In the years immediately ahead, in- 
cluding the crop year 1957-58, there 
are prospects for a high level of wheat, 
cattle, and oilseed exports and for gen- 
erally increased exports of grains, vari- 
ous livestock products, and fruits. But 
over the long run, Canadian economists 
see a smaller percentage of Canadian 
farm products moving into export 
trade. They foresee increased industrial- 
ization in Canadz, which means more 
agricultural products going into domes- 
tic consumption. Wheat, other Prairie 
products, and some high-quality spe- 
cialty items would be most likely to be 
competitively marketed abroad. 

Fears have been expressed in some 
quarters in Canada that the Common 
Market program for reduction of tariffs 
in Western Europe may have an ad- 
verse effect on Canada’s farm exports. 
But the impact will not be so great on 
Canada as on some other countries. 
The United Kingdom and the United 
States take the bulk of many Canadian 
exports. But Canadian producers have 
built rather important markets in 
Western Europe for wheat, barley, 
flaxseed, and tobacco. The six Com- 
mon Market countries will still need 
Canadian wheat for blending. They 
might also increase their demand for 
Canada’s minerals and certain high- 
quality products, such as malting bar- 
ley and ready-to-cook poultry. 
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Australia and New Zealand 
Watch the Common Market 


By Mary E. Long 
Far East Analysis Branch 
Foreign Agricultural Service 


| igen NATION in the British Com- 

monwealth is watching with inter- 
est the development of the European 
Common Market. This new phase of 
international cooperation will have an 
impact on trade patterns all over the 
world. Australia and New Zealand, far 
though they are from Europe, will feel 
this impact on their own trade with the 
six Common Market countries—Belg- 
ium, the Netherlands, Luxembourg, 
France, West Germany, and Italy. And, 
through their membership in the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth, they have a vital 
concern too in the proposed Free Trade 
Area that the United Kingdom and 
the other “outside” European countries 
are now discussing with the Six. 

Both Australia and New Zealand are 
heavy exporters of agricultural prod- 
ucts and depend to a large degree on 
foreign markets for their sales of wool, 
dairy products, hides and skins, meats, 
and apples. In addition, Australia sells 
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abroad a large portion of its wheat, 
barley, sugar, and dried and canned 
fruits. 

The income the two countries gain 
from these farm exports is used for 
financing imports of finished products 
from Common Market countries. Thus, 
during the 5 years 1952-56, about 22 
percent (by value) of Australia’s agri- 
cultural exports and 14 percent of New 
Zealand's were consigned to the Com- 
mon Market area; and from that area 
came imports of metals, chemicals, ma- 
chinery, textiles, and other manufac- 
tured goods. This exchange represents 
a substantial proportion of the two 
countries’ trade. And the economies of 
both countries are susceptible to the 
slightest deviation in this flow of goods. 
Small shifts in exports can seriously 
affect the foreign reserves in either of 
the countries, and such shifts can to a 
large extent determine import capabil- 
ities during any given period. 


Courtesy Australian News cnd Information Service 


Wool is Australia’s and New Zealand’s 
biggest export to the Common Market. 


Framework of the Common Market 


The primary aim of the Common 
Market Treaty, which went into force 
on January 1, 1958, is to create a 
single economic community for the 
six continental European nations in- 
volved. This community will ultimate- 
ly operate with a single customs union 
and will experience a coordinated flow 
of goods, people, services, and capital 
within its boundaries. 

An impact of some significance on 
both Australian and New Zealand 
trade will result if the Six Countries 
fulfill their original plans for a cus- 
toms union. This will involve the com- 
plete abolition of internal tariffs and 
the establishment of a common ex- 
ternal tariff against outside imports. 
The first step in this direction is sche- 
duled for January 1, 1959, when the 
Six proceed with a 10-percent reduc- 
tion in all duty rates. With this initial 
overall reduction, Common Market 
producers will have a tariff advantage 
over Outside competitors, and this ad- 
vantage will gradually increase as the 
Treaty becomes fully effective. 

From a long-range viewpoint, how- 
ever, probably the most interesting as- 
pect of the Common Market Treaty to 
Australia and New Zealand is its pro- 
vision for the gradual development of 
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Dairy and meat exports from New Zealand and Australia 
may face bigger competition in European and U.K. markets 


a coordinated agricultural policy and 
marketing system in the Common Mar- 
ket area, with continued emphasis on 
increased agricultural productivity. Ag- 
riculture throughout the area will con- 
tinue to be regulated, but with a unified 
system of price controls, production 
and marketing subsidies, stockpiling ar- 
rangements, and other devices. Among 
the possible tools that may be used to 
implement the common agricultural 
marketing policy are certain formulas 
for fixing minimum prices and organ- 
izing a system of preferential purchas- 
ing through long-term market arrange- 
ments. This “managed agricultural and 
marketing system” could place Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand in particularly 
difficult competitive positions because 
they are so far away from the Euro- 
pean market. 

The details of the policy will be 
worked out over a specified 2-year 
period by a Common Market Commis- 
sion, subject to approval by the Coun- 
cil of the six members. It will be some 
time, however, before Australia and 
New Zealand can fully appraise the 
effects on their export trade to Europe. 
The full period of transition, during 
which the important elements of the 
Treaty come into force, will last until 
after 1970. 

A Treaty provision that may work 
to the advantage of Australia and New 
Zealand is the assurance it gives for 
imports of raw materials. These im- 
ports are to be continued, so as to keep 
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up the industrial efficiency of the mem- 
ber countries. Thus, Australia and New 
Zealand may be able to maintain or 
even increase their exports of wool 
and of hides and skins, which are sche- 
duled to be admitted free. In recent 
years, 22 percent of all hides and skins 
and 54 percent of all wool imported 
by the Six have originated in Australia 
and New Zealand. How well this trade 
in raw materials can be maintained will 
depend on the level of prosperity in 
the Common Market countries, the fu- 
ture growth of their livestock indus- 
tries, and the extent to which local 
production can supply the mills and 
factories of Western Europe and satisfy 
the needs of an increasing and more 
prosperous European population. 
Prospects for increased meat exports 
from Australia and New Zealand are 
dimmed by the expected encourage- 
ment of expanded beef, veal, and lamb 
production in the Common Market 
area. To achieve this objective, the 
Six will continue to emphasize larger 
farm units and improvements in grass- 
land development. On the other hand, 
it is possible that if industrial expan- 
sion brings improved living standards 
and rising incomes, a greater demand 
may develop for meat over the years, 
and Australia and New Zealand may 
share in an even larger market. 
Already the Common Market area is 
a heavy producer of dairy products, 
and subsidization of dairy farmers in 
some parts of it is likely to continue 


if production in Common Market area rises. Left, N 
land cheese for export; 
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right, Australia’s beef airlift. 


for some time. This, coupled with a 
possible managed market for dairy 
products, plus the elimination of 
ternal tariffs and the establishment of 
a common external tariff against “third” 
countries, would increase the competi- 
tion that Australia and New Zealand 
face for this area’s butter market. 

Since 1952 about one-fourth of Aus- 
tralia’s barley exports and one-tenth 
of its wheat exports have been chan- 
neled to the Six Countries. The final 
effect of the Common Market Treaty 
on these exports cannot be determined 
until its agricultural policies are in full 
effect. But Australia is already encoun- 
tering considerable competition from 
France, particularly in supplying Ger- 
many’s cereal needs. Also, Australia’s 
future exports of wheat to Western 
European countries may face an in- 
creasing trend toward lower flour and 
bread consumption. 

Fruit exports to the Common Market 
countries include apples and pears from 
Australia and apples from New Zea- 
land. These exports, however, are ship- 
ped during Europe’s off-season period 
and do not come into direct competi- 
tion with local produce except insofar 
as marketing seasons (prolonged by 
better storage facilities) may overlap. 
But the future pattern of this trade 
may be affected by the seasonal rates 
that the Six are now adopting. 

The Common Market Treaty, from 
New Zealand's point of view especial- 
ly, seems to point toward further dif- 
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in Common Market area. 


countries with 
primarily agricultural trade. For some 
of these countries the situation is al- 
ready adverse. New Zealand feels that 
the common tariff and agricultural pol- 
icy proposed in the Treaty will tend 
to favor products of France, Italy, and 


ficulties for “outside” 


the Netherlands to such a degree that 
even a country with a highly efficient 
livestock industry will have trouble 
competing in the Common Market. 
There are some reports that the 
Common Market, in forming its trade 
nations, will 
give preference to traditional suppliers. 
If “his is true, New Zealand may have 


relations with “outside” 


difficulty in qualifying as a traditional 
supplier of farm products other than 
wool and hides and skins. It has only 
recently developed small European 
markets for such items as meats, cheese, 
seeds, tallow, and casein, and had 
hoped to develop these into sizable 
trade in future years. 

However, the specific effects of the 
new Treaty on Australia’s and New 
Zealand's agricultural exports to the 
Six may be influenced by the results of 
an examination now being conducted 
by a special committee under the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 
The Six, as well as Australia and New 
Zealand, are GATT members; and all 
GATT members have certain trade ob- 
ligations to each other. 


The Free Trade Area 

The signing of the European Eco- 
nomic Community Treaty (the Com- 
mon Market Treaty) by the Six Coun- 
tries in Rome in March 1957 raised 
difficult problems for other Western 
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Australia’s apples and New Zealand’s butter are major exports that may suffer 
Left, Tasmanian orchard; right, grading export butter. 


European countries. Even as early as 
1956, consideration was being given 
to some broader trade association for 
the European nations outside the pro- 
posed Common Market. This new 
area would combine with the Six Coun- 
tries in an effort to eliminate trade dis- 
criminations created by the Common 
Market. It is contemplated that the 
proposed Free Trade Area, like the 
Common Market, would eventually 
abolish tariffs between member coun- 
tries, though no definite criteria have 
been adopted for agricultural products. 
But unlike the Common Market, the 
Free Trade Area would not have a 


tariff, but 


leave the member countries free to 


common external would 
maintain their own tariffs against im- 
ports from non-Area countries. 

In the initial proposals for this wider 
trade combination, the United King- 
dom took the position that considera- 
tions for the Free Trade Area should 
be limited to industrial items. By such 
a proposal, it eliminated the problem 


CHIEF AUSTRALIAN AND NEW ZEALAND AGRI- 
CULTURAL EXPORTS TO THE SIX COMMON MAR- 
KET COUNTRIES, AVERAGE 1952-56 


Quontity Share of total 


exports 
Australia: Tons Percent 
Wool 223 40 
Hides ond skins 51 71 
Meats 6 3 
Grains 1 355 13 
Butter 3 5 
Apples 9 9 
New Zealand: 
Wool 69 17 
Hides and skins 13 33 
Meat 16 4 
Butter 7 a 
Apples 1 a 


1 Wheat and barley, unprocessed. 
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of justifying the preferential tariff of 
the British Commonwealth of na- 
tions—a system that applied in large 
part to imports of foodstuffs. On the 
other hand, some continental European 


countries, which are large exporters of 
agricultural products and food items, 
refused to negotiate an agreement un- 
less agricultural items were made a 
component part. The United Kingdom 
has taken the stand that Common- 
wealth interests in agriculture must be 
fully safeguarded in the British market. 

Australia and New Zealand feel par- 
ticular concern with the outcome of 
these negotiations because of the com- 
petition they may face from Europe 
for their export markets in the United 
Kingdom. In these markets, Australia 
normally sells about 80 percent of its 
meat and dairy exports, about a third 
of its wool and wheat, 70 percent of 
its dried fruit, and over 85 percent of 
its canned fruit; New Zealand, about 
90 percent of its meat and dairy ex- 
ports, 50 percent of its wool, and over 
85 percent of its apples. 

Negotiations for the Free Trade 
Area are still in progress and may lead 
to some formal arrangement in the fu- 
ture. However, it is unlikely that this 
broader association will ever be estab- 
lished without a long period of item- 
by-item bargaining on the part of the 
United Kingdom. 


Attache 
With A Camera 


The United States maintains the most complete agricul- 
tural reporting network to be found anywhere in the world. 
At the heart of the system is the agricultural attaché, 
whose reports provide up-to-date information on crops and 
markets This is no desk job. Like an American county 
agent the attaché must get out and see the people and per- 
sonally look at what’s being grown. And if he’s a skilled 
photographer, so much the better. 

Gordon R. Schlubatis is an attaché with a camera. His 
East African post covers nearly a million square miles, 
ranges from some of the world’s highest mountains to des- 
erts and dense jungles. Language barriers are formidable 
too. Yet with his camera, as shown on these two pages, he 
manages to tell the agricultural story of this vast area. 


Wherever I go I try to take pictures of people. 
In Kenya I was lucky to get this fine shot of a Nandi 


woman in the Mau Summit area. Markets interest 
me too. This one in Madagascar (left) was filled with 
tropical fruits and vegetables in geometric piles.” 


"On a big sugar estate in Kenya l watched 

the cane being handled with modern trucks and 
machinery. Sugar is not an export crop but 

sisal (below) is Kenya's third largest. Here the 
district officer inspects fiber ready for baling.” 


"Most of the Kikuyu villages 

in Kenya have cone-shaped roofs. 
But the Kikuyus have some fine 
farms, like this one (right) 
which raises cattle and sheep.” 


“This time someone snapped me— 
facing camera—as I was inspect- 

ing a wheat field for rust in 
Tanganyika. I didn't know whether 
the Uganda farmer (below) was 
grinning at me or at his heavily 
laden Robusta coffee bush.” 


ek 


“Teams of oxen (right) are still 
seen on some of Kenya's big 


farms though tractors have replaced 


most of them. This bull is a 
Siwhal cross, a breed used 
for milk production in Kenya.” 


“Coconut harvesting on Zanzibar 
(bottom right) is a picturesque 
affair. Pickers climb trees 

to cut nuts loose and are paid by 
number of trees climbed. These 
men (center) are unloading cotton 
at storage center in Uganda.” 
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The Middle East's 
Economic Problems 


By DALE K. VINING 
International Monetary Branch 
Foreign Agricultural Service 


page THE Mediterranean and 
the Indian Ocean lies an area 
larger than all of Western Europe, 
roughly the size of the United States 
or Australia. Eleven nations occupy 
this great area: Egypt, the Sudan, and 
Ethiopia on the African side; and on 
the Asian side Syria, Lebanon, Iraq, 
Iran, Israel, Jordan, Saudi Arabia, and 
Yemen. 

Despite wide variations in the basic 
resources available, all these countries 
have certain economic problems of 
somewhat the same nature—low in- 
comes and a desire to raise the living 
standards of the masses of their people. 
To this end, all are pursuing economic 
development programs, which require 
large expenditures for capital-type 
goods. Yet—except for Iran, Iraq, and 
Saudi Arabia, which get most of their 
foreign exchange earnings from oil— 
all must depend on agricultural ex- 
ports for the larger part of their for- 
eign exchange earnings. 

(Iraq and Jordan, as members of the 
Sterling Area, were dealt with in an- 
other article, “Money Matters in the 
Sterling Area,’ Foreign Agriculture, 
April 1958. These two countries are 
not covered in the following discus- 
sion. ) 

The principal farm products ex- 
ported by the Middle East are cotton, 
citrus fruit, wheat, and barley; less im- 
portant items are rice, oilseeds, wool, 
hides and skins, and coffee. All but 
coffee and wool compete with US. 
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agricultural exports in world markets. 
And the prospects are that this com- 
petition will grow as agricultural pro- 
duction in the Middle East is enlarged 

Nevertheless, U.S. agricultural ex- 
ports to this group of countries 
amounted to $79 million in 1957. Of 
this amount one half was moved under 
special U.S. export programs and most 
of that half went to Israel. Saudi 
Arabia and Lebanon are good dollar 
markets for U.S. farm products; Ethi- 
opia, the Sudan, and Syria, generally 
smaller markets. Egypt has been a large 
market for U.S. wheat and tobacco, but 
recent trade shifts have reduced its 
takings of U.S. farm products. 

At the present time, the foreign ex- 
change earnings of most of these coun- 
tries—especially “hard” currency earn- 
ings—are inadequate to support both 
food imports and capital-goods require- 
ments. As a consequence, some of 
them have imported U.S. agricultural 
products through special U.S. govern- 
ment programs, such as P.L. 480 sales 
for local currencies. Over the longer 
term, however, especially as their econ- 
omies develop, these countries will re- 
quire even larger food imports to meet 
the needs of their increasing popula- 
tions. In this situation, the outlook for 
US. agricultural exports will depend 
on the ability of the countries to earn 
sufficient dollars or other hard currency 
to finance these expanded food needs. 
Political alinements also figure in this. 

In 1957 the disruption of trade as 


Egypt: 
Cotton . 
Ethiopia: 
Hides and skins . 
Israel: , 
Citrus fruit .. ae 
Savdi Arabia: Oi) fr} 
Sudan: 
Cotton .......... 156 
Gum arabic 10 
Syria: ; 
Wool .. 13 
Barley .... 2 
Wheot .. 7 


a result of the Suez Canal closure and 
other political unrest caused many of 
these countries to experience some fi- 
nancial difficulties. This resulted gen- 
erally in reduced earnings, and to fi- 
nance imports these countries drew on 
their meager foreign exchange reserves. 
Country Highlights 

Egypt's financial status worsened in 
1957. Foreign exchange holdings de- 
clined by $100 million, and the greater 
part of the remaining balance is frozen 
through blocked accounts in the United 
Kingdom and the United States 
(though our government recently 
freed Egyptian dollar balances held in 
US. banks). Egypt's gold holdings— 
totaling $188 million——are considered 
necessary for currency backing and thus 
may not be available for exchange pur- 
poses. 

A large part of Egypt's trade (both 
exports and imports) has shifted from 
the West to the Soviet Bloc. This shift 
was partly responsible for the reduction 
of Egypt's foreign exchange reserves, 
since its exports to the Western coun- 
tries were shut off faster than its im- 
ports of Western products. 

In the first part of 1958, Egypt set 
up a new exchange rate for the Egyp- 
tian pound. Its purpose is to make 
Egyptian cotton prices competitive in 
Western markets. This new rate, for 
all practical purposes, results in a fluc- 
tuating discount (currently about 25 
percent) for Egyptian goods. 

Syria too experienced financial diffi- 
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culties in 1957. This was due to the 
loss of earnings as a result of damaged 
oil pipelines; to some outward capital 
movement; and to a shift in the direc- 
tion of trade toward the Soviet Bloc. 
Exports of cotton and grains were di- 
verted from Western Europe to fulfill 
Syria’s trade commitments with the 
USSR. 

Egypt and Syria, without benefit of 
a common boundary, joined fully into 
the United Arab Republic on February 
1, 1958. Later Yemen associated itself 
with the Republic. While in certain 
basic respects the economies of Egypt, 
Syria, and Yemen are competitive, the 
full impact this union will have on 
each country’s agricultural economy re- 
mains to be seen. 

Saudi Arabia is one of the larger 
commercial markets for U.S. agricul- 
tural exports in the Middle East area. 
In 1957, it imported over $8 million 
worth, virtually all paid for with earned 
dollars. However, the disruption of the 
oil trade reduced its earnings, and pay- 
ments for imports had to be made from 
its small dollar reserves. To prevent a 
further drain on its holdings, Saudi 
Arabia imposed import and exchange 
controls. Earlier in 1958, it relaxed 
some controls on imports of food, an 
action that should facilitate exports of 
US. farm products to this country for 
the balance of the year. 

The economic well-being of the 
Sudan is largely determined by the 
cotton situation. In the past years cot- 
ton has accounted for the greater part 
of Sudanese export earnings and an 
even larger part of the income origi- 
nating from agriculture. Other earn- 
ings are derived from the export of 
gum arabic, sesame seed, and peanuts. 
During 1957, cotton exports lagged, 
partly because of internal pricing pol- 
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icy. Thus larger payments for imports, 
combined with reduced earnings, re- 
sulted in a sizable payments deficit for 
that year. 

In 1958, the Sudan has been faced 
with further balance-of-payments diffi- 
culties due to the failure of the 1957-58 
cotton crop. Inadequate rainfall and 
insect infestation were the main cause 
of this failure. 

Israel's limited foreign exchange 
earnings are largely earmarked for the 
import of development-type goods. 
Still, Israel is the largest buyer of U.S. 
agricultural products in this group of 
countries. However, over two-thirds of 
these agricultural imports are moved 
under U.S. Government programs such 
as P.L. 480 sales for local currency. 
Citrus fruit, exported mainly to West- 
ern Europe, is Israel's principal foreign 
exchange earner. And agricultural prod- 
ucts account for about one-half of its 
total export earnings. Exports of citrus 
are expected to double within a few 
years, when new groves mature and 
become fully productive. 

Israel has consistently run a large 
trade deficit. This deficit is financed 
largely by capital transfers such as do- 
nations, German reparation payments, 
and various borrowings from abroad. 

Iran, with the full resumption of oil 
shipments after the easing of the Suez 
crisis, steadily improved its financial 
position, especially in the latter part of 
1957. Oil receipts totaled about $250 
million in 1957; this represents one- 
half of Iran's total foreign exchange re- 
ceipts. Iran's economic development 
program has progressed at a fairly 
rapid rate. In fact, its wheat produc- 
tion in 1957 was large enough to sup- 
ply all of its needs. But rapid popula- 
tion increases may require Iran to con- 
tinue imports of some other foods. 


Ethiopia is not at the present time 
a large consumer of U.S. farm prod- 
ucts. But as its economy expands and 
living standards rise, this country of 
about 21 million people could become 
increasingly important as a market for 
U.S. farm products. Most of Ethiopia’s 
earnings are derived from the sale of 
oilseeds, hides and skins, and coffee. 
Expansion of Ethiopia's coffee exports 
(especially to the United States where 
Robusta-type coffee is used in instant 
coffee) could result in increased dollar 
earnings. 

Lebanon has been a small but con- 
sistent commercial market for U.S. 
farm products. U.S. agricultural ex- 
ports in 1957 amounted to $4.9 mil- 
lion, a decline of $5.0 million from 
1956. Most of this drop was accounted 
for by greatly reduced food donations 
to Arab refugees located in that coun- 
try. The outbreak of civil strife in 1958 
has undoubtedly worsened Lebanon's 
dollar and gold position, since a great 
part of its financial strength is derived 
from its role as a commercial and fi- 
nancial center for the Middle East. 


Middle East and Africa Are 
Studied in New FAS Reports 


Agricultural Development Programs 
of Iran, Iraq, and Sudan, Foreign Agri- 
culture Report No. 112, is scheduled 
for release in early October. This study 
discusses the needs and achievements 
of agriculture in each country, resources 
available for development, and the 
effect on U.S. farm exports. 

Agricultural Developments in An- 
gola, British East Africa, Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, and Zanzibar, Foreign Agri- 
culture Report No. 111, is a similar 
comprehensive study scheduled for 
publication some time this month. 


Western 


10 YEARS OF 


COOPERATION 


( : ENERAL MARSHALL'S proposal 
for U.S. economic aid to Europe 


gave rise to the creation of the Organ- 
ization for European Economic Coop- 
eration in 1948. Looking back over 10 
years of the organization's existence, 
the recent 9th Report of the OEEC 
tells an interesting story of “cooper- 
ation, achievements, and perspectives” 
—cooperation among 17 nations and 
unprecedented achievements of eco- 
nomic growth. 

The American approach to the prob- 
lem of the recovery of Western Europe 
stressed that only the European coun- 
tries themselves by concerted action 
could plan the allocation to individual 
countries of the available aid funds and 
chart the course of economic recovery. 
Within a year of the date of General 
Marshall's famous speech an overall re- 
covery plan had been agreed to and 
had become law in the United States; 
an aid program had been set up and 
studied; and a permanent organization 
for cooperative distribution of the aid 
had been established, the OEEC. 


The degree of cooperation achieved 
by the 17 countries from the start has 
been quite remarkable, despite periods 
of stress and strain. Distribution of 
the aid over the 4-year period of the 
Marshall Plan’s existence was accom- 
plished with very little conflict. Since 
the question of aid was intimately con- 
nected with the anticipated production 
and foreign trade in the individual 
OEEC immediately pro- 
ceeded to draw up economic programs 
—quarterly, annual, and long term— 
and the member countries soon found 
themselves engaged in mutual scrutiny, 
appraisal, and adjustment of programs. 


countries, 


Trade Restrictions Relaxed 
Proceeding from distribution of aid 
funds and discussion of economic pro- 
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grams to stimulation of the recovery 
process, OEEC rightly centered its at- 
tention on measures to relax trade re- 
strictions and remove the straitjacket 
of bilateralism. A schedule was estab- 
lished for the gradual relaxation of 
quantitative restrictions on commodity 
trade among the member countries. In- 
ability on the part of a country to ad- 
here to this schedule had to be care- 
fully explained and agreement obtained 
from fellow members to such nonad- 
herence. 

To this trade liberalization program 
were added facilities for multilateral 
settlement of payments through the 
European Payments Union, set up in 
1950. Despite serious setbacks from 
time to time, these two devices did 
much to promote the economic growth 
of the area. In 1953, the organization 
also began to promote liberalization of 
imports from the dollar area. 

In their joint efforts to promote the 
economic welfare of the area the coun- 
tries also turned to technical collabora- 
tion, the primary goal being to increase 
productivity. But as the 9th report 
states; “In Europe psychological oppo- 
sition to technical change, together 
with the traditional fear that increased 
productivity will lead to unemploy- 
ment, has often been a serious deter- 
rent to the attainment of a satisfactory 
rate of progress.” 

Deliberate efforts therefore were 
needed to foster productivity. A sep- 
arate agency, the European Productivity 
Agency, was set up in 1953. Much has 
also been done by the so-called vertical 
committees, each dealing with a par- 
ticular industry. 

In the field of agriculture the aim of 
OEEC in its early years was mainly to 
increase production and thus to lessen 
the drain on scarce foreign exchange 
earnings caused by abnormally heavy 


imports of food and feed. By 1953-54, 
when agricultural production was 31 
percent above the prewar level, gener- 
ally increased production was no longer 
required, although efforts to increase 
productivity still remain a primary con- 
cern. So, in the last few years, with 
agriculture in practically all countries 
subject to a high degree of government 
intervention, affecting production and 
crade in farm products and making 
trade liberalization difficult to achieve, 
more and more attention 
devoted to 


has been 
agricultural policies in 
the member countries. The special for- 
um for mutual examination of agricul- 
tural policies is now the annual “con- 
frontations,” under the auspices of the 
Committee of Ministers of Agriculture. 
The United States and Canada also take 
part in the confrontations. 


New Collaboration Techniques 


These confrontations are a good ex- 
ample of the new technique in inter- 
national collaboration which OEEC has 
developed. OEEC members, having 
pledged themselves to provide full in- 
formation on all subjects taken up by 
the organization, see their programs 
and policies subjected to careful scru- 
tiny and criticism by fellow members. 
Though OEEC has no powers to en- 
force any decisions, its suggestions no 
doubt carry a certain persuasion. Each 
country is forced to view its policies 
in the light of how they affect other 
members. It must notify the organiza- 
tion and justify its activities in certain 
fields. At the same time, it has an op- 
portunity to profit by the experience 
of others. 

In times of crisis, the OEEC has or- 
ganized special action programs. Thus, 
during the Suez crisis, an OEEC Pe- 
troleum Emergency Group cooperated 
in making an equitable distribution of 
available oil supplies. 

The OEEC represents the intergov- 
ernmental cooperation approach to 
European collaboration to a high de- 
gree. But during its 10 years of ex- 
istence, those forces which see a tighter 
European cooperation—with creation 
of supra-national institutions—as es- 
sential if Europe is to retain its politi- 
cal and economic position have also 
made progress. The European Coal and 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Above, Taiwan farmer in cane field. Right, processing sugar cane, Cuba. Both 
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countries are large sugar producers and important in the world’s sugar trade. 


World Sugar Agreement 


Comes Up For 


HIS MONTH representatives of 

about 86 of the world’s sugar 
importing and exporting countries will 
meet at Geneva to decide whether 
they want to renew the World Sugar 
Agreement. The present agreement— 
for 5 years—expires at the end of 
1958. 

The basic objectives of the current 
agreement are to assure adequate sup- 
plies of sugar at equitable and stable 
prices, to increase consumption, and 
to maintain purchasing power in coun- 
tries largely dependent on sugar pro- 
duction and exports. One of the pri- 
mary questions to be discussed in 
Geneva will be the appropriate level 
of world sugar stocks. Other impor- 
tant points to be considered will in- 
clude the allotment of export quotas, 
and the possibility of purchase options 
and sale options at certain price levels. 

The 5 years of experience under the 
current agreement 
wide range of 


have covered a 
conditions. Heavy 
world stocks and the prospect of con- 
tinued production in excess of require- 
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Renewal 


ments encouraged the agreement's 
beginning, and 23 of the largest sugar 
producing and consuming nations 
joined it in 1953. A few countries— 
including three of the largest sugar 
exporters, Brazil, Peru, and Indonesia 
—did not join at that time, although 
Indonesia and some other countries 
have joined since then. 

Before the agreement reached its 
third year a series of events changed 
the world sugar picture entirely. First, 
consumption expanded faster than 
production and a sizable part of the 
so-called surplus disappeared. Second, 
the fear of shortages—resulting from 
the Suez and Hungarian situations— 
caused scare buying and some hoard- 
ing. And third, European production 
was down about 1 million tons because 
of poor crops in 1956 and 1957. 

By the end of 1956, sugar supplies 
appeared short and prices were sky- 
rocketing. The agreement was then 
called on to deal with an entirely 
different situation than the one that 


existed at its inception. Therefore 


Photo by Wallace Dudney 


the members attending the renegotia 
tion conference this fall will have the 
benefit of experience under two sets 
of conditions to aid them in drafting 
a more effective future agreement. 

In drafting a new World Sugar 
Agreement they will be concerned with 
a “reasonable” range of prices and with 
the world free market supply—prob- 
ably less than 10 million short tons of 
the estimated annual production of 50 
million tons of centrifugal sugar (raw 
value). Of this type of sugar produced 
this year probably about 18 million 
tons will enter international trade, in- 
between the United 
States and its Territories. The balance 
will be used in the countries where it 
is produced. Of the sugar that goes 
into international trade, almost two- 
thirds will be bought and sold in so- 
called preferential markets under vari- 
ous types of trade arrangements. This 
leaves some 6 million or 7 million tons 
to be placed on the world free market, 
in search of a buyer. It is with this 


cluding trade 


amount that the agreement is con- 
cerned. Nevertheless, this relatively 
small amount and how it is handled 
has a great effect on world prices and 
on the supplies available in the major- 
ity of importing countries. 

Most of the countries have indicated 
that some agreement or program to 
regulate disposition of this supply 
would help stabilize world sugar mar- 
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kets. The world’s people have been 
using more sugar over the past few 
years and, barring a war or serious 
world recession, it appears that the 
trend will continue. 

Between the crop years 1954-55 and 
1957-58 the world’s production of 
centrifugal sugar increased about 8 
million tons, or about 19 percent. 
Since the world’s population is increas- 
ing at about 2 percent a year and 
stocks of sugar have changed very 
little, it is evident that per capita con- 
sumption has been rising. Among the 
areas of greatest expansion in sugar 
production the past 3 years, Asia is 
first with 23 percent; Africa is in 
second place with 17 percent; then 
come North America and South 
America with increases of 14 percent 
each. Europe, excluding Russia, has 
shown very little increase during the 
last 5 years, but has been maintaining 
its high level established during the 
preceding 5 years. Of the countries 
in Asia, Russia leads with an increase 
of about one-half. 

The demand for increased produc- 
tion has brought on a wave of sugar 
factory construction, and several coun- 
tries have announced plans for ad- 
ditional expansion. A survey last year 
showed factories recently built or 
building in many areas, ranging from 
5 each in North America and Europe, 
up to 70 in the Far East, and reported 
plans for 80 in Russia. By continents, 
this activity is most evident in Asia 
and Africa. Unfortunately, quantita- 
tive data on the capacity of present 
and proposed factories are incomplete. 
However, rough estimates indicate 
that when the expansion programs 
reported within the last year are com- 
pleted, world capacity to produce cen- 
trifugal sugar may be increased by 3 
or 4 percent. 


Consumption 

The sharp upward trend in world 
production could be a serious problem 
in the future of the sugar industry if 
it were not paralleled by an expan- 
sion in world consumption. 

Since World War II, increases in 
per capita consumption generally have 
been most significant in those coun- 
tries where consumption was relative'y 
low. Comparatively large increases in 
per capita consumption have taken 
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place in South and Central America, 
the Middle East, and Africa. Increases 
throughout Asia have also been sub- 
stantial. Part of the rapid increase in 
Europe following World War II was 
a matter of regaining former levels 
which had been drastically lowered 
during the war. 

The people of a few countries, such 
as the United States, Canada, and Aus- 
tralia, have been large sugar consum- 
ers for years. Expansion in per capita 
consumption in these areas probably 
will be slight. 

(World population rises about 40 
million to 50 million a year or about 
2 percent, while sugar consumption 
goes up about 4 to 5 percent.) 

The major factors which have con- 
tributed to rising sugar consumption 
are improved economic conditions and 
purchasing power in many countries, 
and increased production in the drive 
for agricultural self-sufficiency. 


Agreement’s Objectives 

The desire to hold prices within a 
reasonable range and on a satisfactory 
level is the main objective of the sugar 
agreement. The operations of the 
agreement are geared to this purpose. 

The present agreement established 
a world price range of $3.25 to $3.45 
per 100 pounds as the “bulls-eye” of 
its price target. However, prices may 
drop to $3.15 or rise to $4.00 before 
goirg completely off the target. The 
regulations of the agreement are de- 
signed to influence world prices to 
swing back toward the “bull’s-eye” if 
they stray away. 

Naturally, when buyers and sellers 
meet, opinions differ as to what is a 
“fair and equitable” price, but the 


exact range of prices probably will not 
be the most important item discussed 
at the coming conference. The fact 
that prices rose above the target range 
last year was not necessarily the fault 
of the operation of the agreement. The 
rise beyond the target maximum was 
the result of rnany buyers becoming 
convinced that stocks of sugar were 
inadequate. Therefore, it appears that 
the problem of defining, providing for, 
and maintaining sufficient stocks will 
be one of the major items for nego- 
tiation at the conference. 

But the conferees will take up sever- 
al other important matters also. 

They will consider a special price 
stabilization proposal, which would 
attempt to put a firm top and bottom 
to the market and possibly encourage 
wider importer participation. 

Under such a proposal, when world 
sugar prices rose above the agreed 
ceiling level, member importers would 
have the option of buying the balance 
of their needs from member export- 
ers at the ceiling price. Conversely, 
if world prices fell below the agreed 
floor level, member importers would 
be obligated to acquire the balance of 
their needs from member exporters at 
the floor level. 

The conferees also will study ways 
to increase world sugar consumption. 
A special committee has been ap- 
pointed to consider how this might be 
accomplished and how to implement 
such a program of improvement. The 
committee may also encourage recon- 
sideration of existing sugar taxes and 
reduction of trade barriers as a means 
of expanding trade. It will carefully 
follow the advancements in sugar-use 
research and probably develop an edu- 
cational program to teach new and 
wider uses. 

Delegates to the conference also 
will study development of the Euro- 
pean Common Market plan and _ its 
future effect on sugar imports from 
outside its area. 

Another matter for negotiation is 
that of establishing the basic export 
quotas. Probably each exporting mem- 
ber will seek a larger tonnage assign- 
ment. In some cases quantities re- 
quested may exceed apparent capacity 
to supply, based on historical produc- 
tion; however, many countries antici- 
pate expanded sugar production. 
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Four-year-old Arabica growing on European-owned planta- 
tion. Though nearly 80 percent of the crop is produced by 
African farmers on small holdings surrounding their homes, 
all the Arabica is processed and graded in a single plant. 


Tanganyika Boosts 
lts Coffee Exports 


Tanganyika, with its tropical latitude and high mountain 
ranges, is ideally suited to the growing of coffee. About 
half is native Robusta, the remainder fine-flavored Arabica. 
And like all the African coffee-growing countries, whose pro- 
duction has expanded greatly in the last 10 years, Tangan- 
yika is boosting output—but mainly of the Arabica type. 
This high-grade coffee grows at high elevations, is the prin- 
cipal cash crop of the African farmer, and a leading foreign 
exchange earner for the Territory. Most of it is sold abroad 
to such markets as West Germany, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States. 


Tanganyika’s coffee growers operate through cooperatives 
like the one shown below and right, where the harvest is 
being brought in and weighed. Crop comes by truck and 
often by head-load in parchment bundles borne by family. 


Photos by Gordon R. Schiubotis 
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Coffee and bananas are Guatemala’s leading exports. Left, storage bins of 
coffee that has been cleaned and dried. Right, covering bananas for shipping. 


Guatemala’s Economic Growth 
May Force Shifts in Trade 


By Mary S. Coyner 
Latin American Analysis Branch 
Foreign Agricultural Service 


(es, now past the half- 

way mark in its 5-year economic 
development program, finds that an 
expanding economy is bringing it new 
problems and perhaps altering its 
trade patterns. The program has led 
to increased imports of both capital 
and consumer goods. And how Gua- 
temala finances these imports is a mat- 
ter of interest to all its trading part- 
ners—including the United States, 
which in 1956 supplied two-thirds of 
its imports and took nearly three- 
fourths of its exports. 

The major part of the expanded im- 
port needs is paid for through foreign 
investment capital, World Bank loans, 
US. aid, and similar resources. Gua- 
temala is trying two methods to fill 
the gap that remains, both involving 
agriculture. One is to step up output 
of food crops and thus cut the use of 
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foreign exchange for imports of food. 
The other is to step up output of ex- 
port crops, which already finance 90 to 
95 percent of the imports. 


Food Crops 


Guatemala is aiming not only for 
food self-sufficiency but for a higher 
level of food consumption. At present, 
corn and beans are the two staple 
items, and in these Guatemala is usu- 
ally self-sufficient. However, food 
production is largely in the hands of 
the several thousand small farmers, 
many cultivating less than 5 acres. And 
for years, cultivation methods have 
varied little. Except for a few areas 
where oxen are used in plowing, the 
hoe and the machete are still the chief 
tools of land preparation. This gen- 
eral situation will have a strong bear- 
ing on the country’s ability to raise 


its dietary level and cut its food im- 
ports. 

Guatemala’s Monetary Board, re- 
porting last December on the econom- 
ic and financial situation, stated that 
in 1957 Guatemala imported some 
$42.7 million worth of articles it 
could have produced locally. Of this 
amount—which is a third of total 
imports—$13.5 million consisted of 
food and beverages. Here are some of 
the foods: Wheat and flour, rice, vege- 
table oils, lard, margarine, dairy prod- 
Wheat flour is the 
largest single item. 


ucts, and meats. 


Wheat and 
wheat, mostly grown on small hilly 
tracts and cultivated by hand, is a soft 
type with low yields per acre. Output 
is going up; the 1957-58 crop was 
forecast at around 760,000 bushels, 
more than double prewar. Yet per 
capita consumption is going up still 
faster. So there seems little chance of 
self-sufficiency in the near future. 


flour —Guatemala's 


Imports of wheat and flour have in- 
creased from half a million bushels 
prewar to 1.6 million bushels (grain 
equivalent) in 1956. The United 
States furnished about 80 percent of 
this total. 


Rice.—Guatemalans of Indian blood 
—a large share of the population— 
live at elevations too high for suc- 
cessful cultivation of rice. However, 
rice is an important crop in the east- 
ern and central regions, and is popu- 
lar among Guatemalans of Spanish 
descent. 

Imports vary widely with the size 
of Guatemala’s own crop and those of 
nearby supplying countries. In 1956, 
the United States was the only sup- 
plier. 

Fats and oils.—Per capita consump- 
tion of fats and oils in Guatemala is 
only 8 to 10 pounds annually, com- 
pared with about 44 pounds in the 
United States. From 50 to 60 percent 
of the total consumption is produced 
domestically. Of total annual produc- 
tion, cottonseed, sesame, and corozo 
palm oils account for about half; 
animal fats, mainly lard, for the re- 
mainder. Guatemalans have a strong 
preference for lard, but will settle for 
vegetable oils and shortening—domes- 
tic or imported—when lard prices rise 
above those of competing products. 
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Imports of lard declined to 11.2 
million pounds in 1957, compared 
with 12.9 million in 1956. For the 
Guatemalan lard market, the United 
States is facing stiff competition from 
the Netherlands 
Dutch prices. 


because of lower 

Imports of margarine amounted to 
nearly 700,000 pounds in 1956; the 
United States supplied almost all of it. 

Dairy and poultry products —Espe- 
cially among the Indian population, 
consumption of dairy and _ poultry 
products is still low. Some causes of 
this are lack of refrigeration in rural 
areas, transportation difficulties, and 
high production costs. However, but- 
ter production has been increasing in 
recent years; in 1956 it was an esti- 
mated 1.5 million pounds. Cheese pro- 
duction too is showing a slow increase 
in the rural areas where most of it is 
centered. 

Imports of dairy products in 1956 
(except for some 40,000 pounds of 
butter, two-thirds of it from the United 
States) were mostly dried milk and 
condensed and evaporated milk. Prin- 
cipal supplier of the latter was the 
Netherlands; that country, with Den- 
mark and Canada, also competed 
strongly with the United States for the 
dried milk market. 

Imports of eggs and baby chicks— 
mostly from the United States—are 
fairly large and are increasing. 

Livestock and meat——Guatemala’s 
hog population has been on the de- 
crease since 1950. But the cattle popu- 
lation has risen from around 900,000 
in 1950 to over 1 million in 1956. To 
encourage the improvement of local 
stock, the government permits pure- 
bred cattle to enter duty free. In 1956, 
1,022 were imported—600 of them 
from the United States—compared 
with 800 for all of 1944-53. Fairly 
large numbers of slaughter cattle are 
also imported, mostly from Honduras. 
Guatemala buys small quantities of 
fresh, cured, and processed meats; Den- 
mark, the Netherlands, and the United 
States compete for this market. 


Crops That Pay for Imports 
Coffee—Official Guatemalan figures 
show that the leading foreign ex- 
change earner, coffee, accounts for 75 
or 80 percent of the export total. A 
record crop of 1.3 million bags was 
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Guatemala imports eggs and baby chicks from the United States. 


Here, fam- 


ilies visit agricultural station to buy these pure-bred chicks for breeding. 


forecast for the 1957-58 crop, with 
exportable supplies totaling 1 million. 
The United States is Guatemala’s 
biggest coffee customer; since the war 
it has taken about 85 percent of the 
exports. However, as with all Latin 
coffee sagging 
prices have pulled down earnings. 


American countries, 

Bananas —Guatemala’s No. 2 ex- 
port commodity is bananas. In 1957, 
exports amounted to about 6 million 
stems. Export output is expected to 
rise still further. One reason is the 
$16-million 5-year expansion program 
now being carried out by one of the 
two US. fruit companies that together 
provide some 95 percent of Guate- 
mala’s banana exports. This company 
plans to increase its acreage from 22,- 
000 to 35,000 acres and to approxi- 
mately double its exports. 

Cotton.—High on the list of export 
crops to be encouraged is cotton. Most 
of Guatemala’s cotton grows on the 
Pacific coastal plain, in areas that used 
to pasture livestock or produce essen- 
tial oils until farmers found cotton 
more profitable. Cotton area more 
than doubled between 1951-52 and 
1955-56, and production ranged from 
11,000 to 47,000 bales. In 1954 nearly 
25,000 bales of cotton and 12 million 
pounds of cottonseed were exported. 
The 1957-58 crop is expected to yield 
about 63,000 bales, against domestic 
needs of only 16,000 bales. 


Essential oils——Exports of lemon- 
grass and citronella have moved from 
$0.7 million in 1953-54 to $2.2 million 
in 1955-56. Guatemala is an important 
U.S. supplier of these oils—the only 
one in the Western Hemisphere. 

Chicle—Almost the whole crop of 
first-class chicle goes to a U.S. com- 
pany. Under 
year with the Production Develop- 
ment Institute (INFOP) of Guate- 
mala, this company will buy 3 million 
pounds from the 1957-58 crop. 


a contract signed last 


Outlook for Agriculture 

Under its 5-year p!an, Guatemala is 
taking steps toward a modern agricul- 
ture. The plan stresses foreign invest- 
ments for agricultural as well as non- 
agricultural purposes. Efforts are being 
made to improve farm credit facili- 
ties. Extension work, financed by the 
government and the US. International 
Cooperation Administration, is ex- 
panding. Exploratory irrigation work 
is going on under the rural develop- 
ment program. And under the Agra- 
rian Law of February 1956, land is 
being provided for those who have 
none, and various financial and techni- 
cal aids are being set up. 


But all these are long-term pro- 
grams. For the immediate future, it is 
difficult to see how Guatemala can 
raise its farm output enough to finance 
its essential imports without dipping 
into foreign exchange reserves. 
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Liberia is experimenting with a 
new type of coffee. The new var- 
iety, found in Gola chiefdom, was 
on a 15-foot tree estimated to 
be 10 to 12 years old. The bright 
red berries are said to be between 
Robustas and Libericas in size. 

West Germany has authorized 
an expansion in hops acreage of 
about 1,483 acres in response to 
a plea from brewers who felt that 
West Germany’s hops output was 
lagging behind world beer produc- 
tion and consumption. Growers 
will expand their plantings im- 
mediately, but the increased acre- 
age will not be fully reflected in 
production until 1960 because it 
takes 2 years for hops plants to 
come into full bearing. 

Canada has had a heavy set of 
fruit this year in most growing 
areas. Trees bloomed early and 
there was no frost damage. Bump- 
er crops of apples, cherries, apri- 
cots, pears, and peaches are al- 
most certain and growers are 
already concerned about finding 
markets for them. 

France expects its 1958 walnut 
crop to be up to normal after 2 
years of short production caused 
by severe spring frosts. Commer- 
cial output is unofficially forecast 
at 29,000 tons (unshelled) com- 
pared with 12,000 tons in 1957 
and 20,500 in 1956. 

Iran’s rice crop is suffering 
from a_ shortage of irrigation 
water. Below-normal snowfall last 
winter and lack of the usual 
spring rains are responsible for 
the shortage, which made it dif- 
ficult to transplant in June. 

Hungary, where cattle numbers 
have dropped for 2 consecutive 
years, is planning some recovery 
during 1958. This could mean 
sharply reduced cattle slaughter 
and exports. Hungary is now an 
important supplier of cattle for 
Austria and West Germany. 


a He 
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European Cooperation 
(Continued from page 16) 


Steel Community, the Benelux Eco- 
nomic Union, and the European Eco- 
nomic Community or Common Market 
are outstanding examples of this ap- 
proach to European integration. 


Common Market Problem 

The creation of the Common Mar- 
ket poses a serious problem for OEEC. 
The six Common Market countries— 
France, Germany, Italy, Belgium, Lux- 
embourg, and the Netherlands—as they 
abandon trade restrictions among them- 
selves but maintain them toward the 
other OEEC countries, will, by the na- 
ture of their action, divide the OEEC 
into two groups. Only the successful 
outcome of current efforts to create a 
Free Trade Area which would link the 
other OEEC countries with the Com- 
mon Market will permit economic co- 
operation in Western Europe to con- 


tinue functioning on the same broad 
basis of the last 10 years. And this 
challenging problem, made 
more difficult by the troubles of France, 
is the primary concern of OEEC as it 
faces its second decade. 


greatly 


Fried chicken at Swiss party.— 
At the Fourth of July party in Bern, 
U.S. Ambassador Henry J. Taylor 
(above) served fried chicken, USS. 
style. European guests, unused to eat- 
ing chicken in their fingers, took to 
idea enthusiastically, consumed some 


250 birds. 

Swiss imports of U.S. prepared poul- 
try are mounting. Country is now em- 
barking on poultry promotion project. 


_ duced 


Hops. The 1957-58 world hops 
crop is forecast at about 140.5 
million pounds. This will reverse 


‘the downward trend which has 


been taking place since 1953-54 
Nearly all hops-growing countries 
have increased output, but the 
largest gain is in the United King-- 
dom and the United States. 

Cotton. World cotton produc- 
tion in 1957-58—estimated at 
39.8 million bales (500 pounds 
gross weight) — is expected to be 
down 1.6 million bales from 1956- 
57. The decline is chiefly in the 
United States, the Soviet Union, 
Sudan, Turkey, and Spain. The 
U. S. crop is about 2.3 million 
bales less than last year because 
of lower yields and a 13-percent 
drop in harvested acreage. 

Cacao. Output of cacao beans 


during the 1957-58 (October- 
September) year is forecast at 
about 1,725 million pounds— 


about 15 percent below 1956-57 
output. World stocks will proba- 
bly decrease somewhat as a result 
of the low production, even 
though prospects are also for re- 
consumption this year. 
Heavy rains during the harvesting 
season in the major producing 
areas of Africa are primarily re- 
sponsible for the short crop. 

Corn. World production of corn 
for 1957-58, estimated at 6,470 
million bushels, is only slightly 
below last year’s record crop. 
Considerably larger crops in 
Europe and South America are 
offset by smaller harvests in other 
areas, principally the Soviet Union 
and North America. 

Rice. The 1957-58 (August- 
July) global rice crop, estimated 
at 426.6 billion pounds, is 3 per- 
cent less than last year’s crop. 
but about the same as 1955-56 
production. The setback was 
caused by widespread drought. 
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Turkey Bans Bean Imports 
Despite Domestic Shortage 


Turkey, a former bean exporter, con- 
tinues to prohibit bean imports even 
though current supplies are not suffi- 
cient to fill the country’s needs. 

Turkey’s sharply increased demand, 
caused by shortages of meat and dairy 
products, has drained bean supplies and 
tripled prices in the last 3 years. Acre- 
age and production have been upped, 
but supplies have not been able to 
keep pace with needs. 

Currently, sugar beets are competing 
with beans for the land. Eleven new 
sugar factories have sprung up in the 
bean-growing area, and factory officials 
are encouraging farmers to produce 
sugar beets. 

At one time, Turkey furnished large 
quantities of beans to Western Europe, 
competing with the United States and 
other suppliers. In recent years, exports 
have dwindled to the vanishing point. 


lran Prohibits Wheat, 
Barley, and Flour Imports 


Iran has added wheat and flour and 
barley and other cereals to its list of 
imports prohibited during the season 
ending March 20, 1959. Large 1957 
crops of wheat and barley are believed 
responsible for the ban. Wheat pro- 
duction in 1957 was up 20 million 
bushels from 1956 and barley, 9 mil- 
lion bushels. 


U.K. Shifts Sources 
Of Wheat Imports 


First quarter 1958 brought some 
changes in U.K. wheat imports. Not 
only were they down 7 percent from a 
year earlier, but some traditional sup- 
pliers lost a large share of their mar- 
ket. 

US. sales, for example, were off 
47 percent. Australia’s exports to the 
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United Kingdom were down 85 per- 
cent; Argentina’s, 52 percent; and Bel- 
gium’s, 74 percent. 

At the same time, purchases from 
France, which were virtually negligi- 
ble in the first quarter of 1957, rose 
to 200,700 long tons in the same 
period of 1958. Also, Canada’s sales 
were up from 483,800 tons to 583,- 
500 and purchases from Russia jumped 
from 5,000 tons to nearly 42,000. 


Canada Lifts Ban 
On Fowl Imports 


Canada has lifted the import re- 
strictions which were imposed on fowl] 
in July 1957. These restrictions ini- 
tially imposed on all poultry were 
designed to strengthen the price sup- 
port program adopted to protect Cana- 
dian poultry against falling prices re- 
sulting from heavy imports and large 
domestic slaughterings. 

Smaller home marketings and a 
closer price relationship between Cana- 
dian and U.S. poultry caused Canada 
to remove the import restrictions on 
all poultry except turkeys. 


South Africa Ups 
Citrus Exports Taxes 


South Africa’s Citrus Board has in- 
creased levies on citrus exports, im- 
portant earners of foreign exchange 
for the Union. A basic tax to cover 
administrative costs, which was equal 
to 4 cents a box, has been doubled. 
And a special tax to cover advertising 
costs has been raised from 6.6 cents 
per box to 7.6 cents. The reasons 
given for the boost were advancing 
administrative costs and a planned ex- 
pansion of advertising, both at home 
and in the export markets. 

South African citrus competes with 
U.S. summer citrus in the United King- 
dom and continental European markets. 


Cuban Lard Imports 
Rise This Year 


Cuba bought 6 percent more lard 
abroad during the first quarter of 1958 
than in the comparable period of 1957. 
About 98 percent was ferried from 
Florida in railroad tank cars, packed 
in Cuba, and sold under Cuban brand 
names. 

This year’s prices were about 2 cents 
a pound lower than last year's. Imports 
from the United States for the re- 
mainder of 1958 are expected to par- 
allel those of 1957. Cuba is the United 
States’ best lard customer. U.S. sales in 
1957 totaled 178.8 million pounds. 


Brazil Ships Beans 
To Cuba, Venezuela 


Brazil, normally not a large bean 
exporter, had a 1957 crop of about 32 
million bags—the third largest ever 
recorded. Since Brazilians eat about 
30 million bags of beans a year, the 
country has a surplus. 

Recently it exported 77,000 bags 
of black beans—55,000 to Cuba and 
22,000 to Venezuela. And it is nego- 
tiating to sell another 55,000 bags to 
Venezuela. In the 5 preceding years, 
total foreign sales have ranged from 
about 440 bags to under 35,000 annu- 
ally. 

Some beans from the surplus pro- 
ducing areas will probably be shipped 
to the northeastern sections of the 
country, where drought has shortened 


food supplies. 


West Germany Extends Tender 
To Buy Dollar Rice 


West Germany has published the 
second import tender for rice from 
U.S. and Canadian trade sources. Im- 
port licenses will be granted until 
December 30, or until value limit is 
reached. The value limit, which has 
not been announced, is probably high 
enough to cover demand at present 
prices. 

Imports will be under German cus- 
toms supervision and will include 
three types of rice: (1) rough rice, 
(2) unpolished brown rice, and (3) 
broken rice (polished or unpolished ) 
for making starch, quellmehl (a rice 
flour), and soup products. 
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Haiti Raises Import 
Duty On Wheat Flour 


Haiti has raised the import duty on 
wheat flour from equivalent $5.46 per 
200-pound bag to $13.65. The new 
duty, one of the highest in the world, 
was imposed to protect the interests of 
a recently completed flour mill. 
about four-fifths of 
Haiti's flour was supplied by the 
United States and the rest by Canada. 
Shipments from these sources averaged 
about 1.7 million bushels (grain equiv- 
alent) annually. 


Previously, 


The new mill is expected to provide 
virtually all of Haiti's flour needs, but 
the government reserves the right to 
grant import licenses at the old duty 
rate whenever supplies fall short of 
home needs. 


West Germany Issues Import 
Tender for Tomato Catsup 


West Germany is accepting applica- 
tions for import licenses for tomato 
catsup produced in the United States 
and Canada. Last year the United 
States shipped 120,000 pounds of 
tomato catsup and chili sauce to the 
West German market. 
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European Exporters Promote 
Lard Sales to West Germany 


West German importers have worked 
out agreements with five European 
countries for a promotional program 
to expand lard consumption in West 
Germany. The countries involved are 
France, the Netherlands, Denmark, 
Poland, and Sweden; and the purpose 
of the campaign is to counteract the 
downward trend in the use of slaughter 
fats, especially lard. 

Funds for the project will come from 
small contributions by lard exporters 
and will be based on the quantity of 
lard shipped to Germany. Since the 
sponsoring groups are mainly inter- 
ested in promoting lard from their 
own countries, the program offers 
greater competition to U.S. lard sales 
in Europe. 


Japan’s “Big Nine” Imports 
Gaining After Slump 


In the first quarter of 1958, Japan 
bought 3 percent less of the “big nine” 
imports (wheat, rice, barley, corn, 
tobacco, hides and skins, soybeans, 
cotton, and tallow) than in the same 
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period a year ago, but 14 percent more 
than in the last quarter of 1957. The 
US. share of Japan’s market fell from 
55 percent in the first quarter of 1957 
to 46 percent at the end of the year, 
but was up again to 48 percent in 
January-March 1958. 

Since the final quarter of 1957, 
wheat imports have been down about 
20 percent. Barley and tallow remained 
steady, while the other six of the “big 
nine” showed substantial gains, more 
than offsetting the decline in wheat 
purchases. 


Brazil’s Nuts Granted 
Higher Exchange Rate 


Brazil has raised the exchange rate 
on shelled brazil nuts from about 67 
cruzeiros to the U.S. dollar to 92 cru- 
zeiros, a move which should stimu- 
late trade. 

The United States, the United King- 
dom, and West Germany are the prin- 
cipal markets for brazil nuts. In 1957, 
the United States was the biggest buy- 
er. It took nearly two-thirds of the 
6,261 tons of shelled nuts shipped 
abroad and more than a third of total 
foreign in-shell sales of 21,417 tons. 
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